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of his league was that education was to be controlled
by the local authorities and that it was to be undenom-
inational, and when it was found that the Government
measure did not make provision for either of these
points, Mr. Chamberlain threw himself into the fray.
There were visits to Downing Street, during which he
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gladstone, and dis-
turbed the equanimity of Mr. Forster. Yet in the end
the Bill remained but an imperfect instalment of Mr.
Chamberlain's   ideal   scheme,   for   the   control   of
education was placed in the hands, not of the local
authorities, but of specially elected School Boards,
while the twenty-fifth clause empowered the payment
of public money to denominational schools in cases of
poverty.  Mr. Chamberlain lived, however, to see the
Act amended.   In 1891, the administration of Lord
Salisbury made education free, and twelve years later
that of Mr. Balfour abolished the School Boards, thus
rendering the local authorities responsible for educa-
tion.

Before leaving this subject it must be made clear
that at no time was Mr. Chamberlain a rabid anti-
clerical of the Continental type who wished to abolish
religion in the schools, and his attitude became less
uncomprising even towards denominational schools in
course of years. Before the Education Act of 1903 was
passed he stated his views in an address to his con-
stituents: "In my opinion this question cannot be
settled without a compromise. ... If you could draw
this marked distinction between secular and all
religious education, that would be fair to everybody.
But your unsectarian education which to-day is given
in the Board schools of Birmingham, is that fair? It is
unfair to the Roman Catholic, it is unfair to the Jew,